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Where Is My Dog? “SMANALONE 
By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D.D. 
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“EVERYTHING IN WOOD AND WOODWORK” 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 &50, Taleum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticuza, Dept. B, Boston.” 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


Iwould not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

—COWPER 
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AN animal never puts his best foot forward 
unless he has to. 


WHAT do you think of the Jack London 
Club with its more than 62,000 members? Re- 
member there are. several other Jack London 
Clubs also whose membership is not included in 
ours. 


WHY should the killing of a few American 
citizens in Mexico by Mexicans cause such 
national excitement and demand for justice, 
when the most brutal killing of American citi- 
zens in America by Americans stirs no ripple 
of outraged justice in the nation’s Congress? 


A “Little Book of Manners” has just been 
published in Ireland which contains a chapter 
on “Manners to Animals.’”’ We imagine many 
people will smile at this. The real gentleman, 
however, would no sooner be rude or coarse 
in his treatment of animals than in his treat- 
ment of men. 


FROM the Japan Bulletin we learn that during 
the six months preceding March 1 last, the 
police censors of that country changed the 
titles of 2,144 photo plays, cut out 127 murder 
scenes and entirely prohibited the exhibition 
of 57 reels. The most of the films shown in 
Japan are from America. 


ACCORDING to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger the Municipal Art Jury of that city 
refuse, for artistic reasons, to allow the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to 
erect drinking fountains for horses. The same 
authority asks the question whether “garish 
billboards that are permitted are any more 
artistic.” 


WHILE in Portland, Maine, some few weeks 
ago we could not help remarking the fine con- 
dition of the horses seen upon the street. They 
were, every one we saw, unusually well con- 
ditioned and looked restful and contented. 
We believe the splendid service rendered Port- 
land by the Work Horse Parade Association, 
which was started and has been so successfully 
managed now for some years by Mrs. S. A. 
Stevens, President of the Maine State Humane 
Education Society, is responsible for this. 


WHY NOT SPEAK THE TRUTH? 


E continue to hear, after years of con- 

tradiction by us of the statement, that 
our Societies are so rich that they do not need 
any more money, that when we want to widen 
the work, or undertake anything special, all 
we have to do is to put our hand in the treasury 
and take what we need. 

Here, once more, are the facts: Less than 30 
per cent of what the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals annually 
expends for its manifold activities is derived 
from the interest on invested funds upon which 
it can draw, nearly all its invested funds being 
restricted so that only the interest can be used. 
The balance must be secured by solicitation 
and by gifts. This is why our appeals are 
constantly going out for contributions. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has been expending annually, for several years, 
a number of thousands of dollars more than its 
income. This it has been able to do by draw- 
ing from a very moderate unrestricted invested 
fund. It has done this in the belief that this 
was the seed-time among the youth of the 
country and that to horde the seed money 
would be folly. 


THIS is a season of the year when many a 
summer resident returns to the city leaving to 
the tender mercies of the elements the cat who 
has been during the summer a part of the family 
circle. In Massachusetts this is a criminal of- 
fense. For evidence which will convict of this 
heartless act our Society offers a reward of $20. 
Notices to this effect we are posting at summer 
resorts. 


PHILADELPHIA has abolished all the slaugh- 
ter-houses within its limits. The insanitary 
condition — a menace to the public health — 
demanded that they be wiped out. Now the 
health director is urging the building of a munici- 
pal abattoir to cost from $300,000 to $400,000. 
Some day all our American cities will wake up 
to the abominations of these places, with few 
exceptions the abodes of cruelty, filth and 
lawlessness. 


THESE are times that call for courage, cheer 
and a sane optimism. The world will yet sit 
down and stop rocking the boat. Suppose we 
talk occasionally, when we meet, of our hopes 
instead of our fears. We used to think we’d 
be grateful when the war ceased to demand its 
daily toll of human life. Have we forgotten 
those dreadful days? 


EVERY ONE who receives this magazine 
should read the paper in this issue by Dr. 
Dulles under the caption, “The Peril of the 
Mad Dog Scare.’ The needless distress and 
terror often caused by the harmless bite of a 
perfectly well dog is something from which mul- 
titudes have suffered. If a dog has rabies, he 
will die inside of eight days. When a suspected 
dog, therefore, has bitten anyone, do not kill 
the dog, if it can be avoided, but confine him 
and keep him under observation. If he lives, 
there need be no fear of hydrophobia. 


BYRON’S TRIBUTE TO THE DOG 


AMILIAR as this may be, it is worth re- 

peating many times: “Near this spot are 
deposited the remains of one who possessed 
Beauty without Vanity, Strength without In- 
solence, Courage without Ferocity, and all the 
Virtues of Man without his Vices. This Praise, 
which would be unmeaning Flattery if in- 
scribed over human ashes, is but a just tribute 
to the Memory of Boatswain, a Dog.” 


WE SHALL ALWAYS THINK OF 
AS CRUEL 


NFORMATION comes from Cheyenne, 

Wyoming, that Fred Stone, the actor, had 
a narrow escape from death when a steer he 
had just “‘bulldogged”’ turned on him at the 
annual frontier day celebration. He was saved 
by cowboys after he had been trampled on but 
not seriously hurt. 

“Bulldogging” consists of making a flying 
leap from the saddle to the shoulders of a steer, 
seizing it by the horns and twisting its neck 
until it crumples to the earth. 

Stone’s first attempt resulted in his being 
thrown over the head of the animal. He tried 
again and brought the steer down in two min- 
utes, thirty seconds. 

These performances are a disgrace to those 
western States where public opinion still per- 
mits them. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE JACK LONDON CLUB, 61,629 


A WORD FROM MRS. JACK LONDON—A CONVICTION 


F you never happened to see this magazine 

before, probably you are wondering what 
the Jack London Club is. It’s a society with 
no officers and no dues. It was started, pri- 
marily, because of Jack London’s disclosures 
of the cruelties behind the trick animal per- 
formances in our theaters and other places. 
He was no sentimentalist. He never cried 
“wolf”? when there was no “wolf” or asked 
you to weep when there was no cause for tears. 
But he says that in the trained animal perform- 
ance cruelty has blossomed into its perfect 
flower. 

To join this Club all you have to do is to 
agree to do the one thing that London says will 
finally banish these performances from the stage, 
viz.: get up and go out of the theater during 
that part of the program. Will you do it? If 
so, please send us your name. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


The book is published by the Macmillan Co. 
at $1.50. We will send the “Foreword” free 
to any asking for it. A Copy OF THE BOOK 
FREE AS A PRIZE FOR THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUB- 
scriptions TO Our Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR 
ONE HUNDRED NEW NAMES TO THE CLUB. 
Twenty-five copies of the book have already 
been given as prizes; several of these to schools. 


Mrs. London Writes 


I am happy to see that the Jack London Club 
has intrigued the attention of England also. 

By this mail I am sending you something 
really precious—a silver pencil from Jack’s 
desk. I hope it reaches you safely. Please 
let me know right away, as I want to be sure 
it is with you. 

I am immersed in the hardest month of my 
writing of the Biography. My book on Hawaii 
is going splendidly in England, and “The 
Log”’ is to be reissued this month in a two- 
volume edition. 

With all good wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
CHarMIAN LONDON 


An Unsolicited Letter from the Popular Actress 
and Well-known Animal Lover—Elsie Janis 

To the Jack London Club. 

Dear Members: 

When I was a small girl I left a place where 
an animal act was playing because my mother 
and I would not tolerate the inhuman treatment 
of the animals. We have fought this all our 
theatrical lives, and still think any man who 
earns his money by the hard, cruel work of 
dumb beasts should not be known. 

Sincerely, 
Etsre JANis 
A Conviction 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals recently took into 
court one John C. Hurley who was running, at 
one of the summer resorts near Boston, what 
is commonly known as a “Monkey Circus.” 
A dozen or more small monkeys were strapped 
into small cars which were sent spinning around 
on an electric track. The condition of the poor 
little creatures, because of the sores upon them 
and the filthy condition of the cars, was such 
that the Judge found the man guilty of cruelty 
and, after giving him a lecture on the nature 
of his disreputable treatment of his monkeys, 


fined him $25. After the trial the State Police 
withdrew the permit for the man to exhibit on 
Sunday and told him unless he fulfilled the 
conditions demanded by our Society in the 
care of his animals his permit would be with- 
drawn altogether. 


A Letter from Victoria, B.C. 


The following was recently told me by a 
resident of Victoria, who, reading a letter I 
had published on the subject, sent in his name 
for the Jack London Club. He witnessed the 
episode himself and has never since gone to 
a performing animal show. 


“Business took me to a part of the town 
where a circus was exhibiting. In an open space 
nearby I saw an elephant being put through 
his tricks before going into the arena. His 
attendant was armed with a long, hooked goad, 
and in order to make the creature move in the 
direction required, the iron hook was thrust 
into him and he was dragged this way and that. 

“For foot-drill the same method was used, and 
when the elephant was required to balance on 
his hind legs the hook was used to prod him in 
the stomach, etc. He was trumpeting all the 
time, and I was sickened by what I saw of the 
poor creature’s evident suffering.” 


A Theater Manager Who Knows — Mr. Milton 
Bode Writes to’ the Manchester, England, 
“Sunday Chronicle” 


“T should like to endorse the article in your 
paper by Howel Evans on ‘Unnatural Actors, 
Should Children and Animals Perform?’ 

“I would do more, I would emphasize it, 
for I really think the article is far too mild. 

“With regard to animal performers my atti- 
tude is very well known. I would forbid the 
performance of all ‘animal turns,’ and this I 
already do in connection with the theaters 
under my control. 

“It may be very soothing to say that the 
modern training of animals is ‘all done by 
kindness,’ but it does not convince me in the 
least, although it may very easily apply to 
those little tricks that come more or less within 
the range of an animal’s natural playfulness. 

“But to produce expertness in tricks that no 
animal would ever be likely to think of and 
which often lie right outside its natural habits, 
capabilities, and (even physical) adaptabilities, 
usually entails real and sheer cruelty even if it 
only hurts the sensibilities of the animal instead 
of (or as well as) its body. 

““My many years’ experience tells me that in 
most instances gross cruelty is used to train 
the animal, and gross cruelty is often continued 
during its performances.” 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 
A Magician’s Duck 


In Wareham, England, a few years ago, q 
sleight-of-hand performer was found at the 
Empire Theater with a duck, two chickens and 
a rabbit in such condition as to warrant his 
arrest. The duck was without feathers, ema. 
ciated, starving. The sleight-of-hand fellow 
said, for the purposes of his performance, jt 
would not do for it to be fat. 


A Performing Dog’s Journey 


At Westminster Police Court, the other day, 
George Spink, of Lansdowne-road, Clapham. 
road, was summoned at the instance of the 
National Canine Defence League for having 
caused a dog to be conveyed in such a manner 
as to cause it unnecessary suffering. It was 
stated that the defendant performed at music. 
halls under the style of “Dandy George.” 

The defendant said that the dog was in a 
proper American dog box. There was ample 
ventilation. He was at Victoria Station about 
noon, and again had it out of the box. He fed 
it with biscuits and gave it water. He put 
some pieces of biscuits in the box, but never 
did put water in it. He was in the habit of 
feeding the dog twice a day. He did not see 
the dog again on the Sunday. 

The Cierk. — It was in the box at least 21 
hours. 

Mr. Ceci. CHapMan. — You are not likely 
to ill-treat a dog on which you depend for your 
living, but I cannot conceive how you could 
bring yourself to leave it in the box 21 hours. 
It was a cruel act, and you must pay a fine of 
£10 and £2 2s. costs. 


From the ‘‘ Springfield (Mass.) Republican” 


In an extended write-up of the Jack London 
Club in this influential paper occurs the follow- 
ing: 

The Jack London Club is growing in Spring- 
field. There are over 500 members here, per- 
haps nearer 700 by now. It’s hard to tell just 
what the membership is, for in this unique 
club there are no dues, no election of officers, 
no regular meetings. You 
simply promise to do 
something, a little thing, 
but it takes courage. 
When you join the Jack 
London Club you promise 
to leave any performance 
where trained animals are 
shown. The pioneer in 
arousing interest among 


Courtesy of Everybody's Magazine 


THE IRON FORK PLAYS AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE TAMING OF WILD ANIMALS 
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DUMB ANIMALS 


Springfield folks in this club, whose sole object 
is to help our dumb animals, big and little, 
strong and weak, is Mrs. Oscar B. Ireland. Mrs. 
Walter Powers and Mrs. William H. Pomeroy 
have also done much to increase the member- 
ship. The exact number of members in Spring- 
field at the last count at headquarters in 
Boston was 312 adults and 229 children in 
the public schools, making a total of 541. 


A Clever Idea 


An interested member of the Club writes that 
she has put a paper in a prominent store in her 
city which contains the Jack London Club 
pledge and which people are asked to sign. At 
the same time, she wrote the subject up in the 
local press, and by these two methods has 
aroused much interest in the movement. 


The membership of the Club throughout the 
country is now over 62,000. 


THE CIRCUS 
VINCENT STARRETT 


WHEN I was young and thoughtless, lad, 
I laughed aloud, as now do you, 
At painted men with paper hoops, 
And fawning dogs that leaped them through; 
Al cringing beasts that walked erect, 
Or turned upon a mammoth ball — 
Bul now that I am older, lad, 
Somehow I cannot laugh at all. 


It is a funny thing, no doubt, 
To see a tired monkey dance; 
A pony paw the ring and talk, 
An awkward Bruin hurl a lance: 
But back of all the laughter, lad, 
I see a sneering human lip, 
And hear, above the storm of cheers, 
The cruel menace of a whip! 


“Kindness can woo the lion from his den, (a moral lesson to the sons of men!) 
His mighty heart in silken bonds can draw and bend his nature to sweet Pity’s law.” 


“CAN A LEOPARD CHANGE HIS 
SPOTS?” 
LOU E. COLE 


HIS lion, whose picture appears here with 
his friend and mistress, would seem to 
contradict the general opinion that a_lion’s 
wild nature cannot be practically changed by 
kindness and human associations. Since he 
was but a few days old, the young lion has been 
the pet and playfellow of Mrs. Herbert Cole of 
San Francisco. 
Tawny Pershing, that’s his name, is now 
nearly two years old, tipping the scales in the 


AN INSTRUMENT OF TORTURE 


This dog collar was taken from an animal trainer in Worcester, Mass., by one of our officers. 
The metal prongs are of brass and sharpened almost to a needle’s point. 


neighborhood of two hundred pounds, and it is 
hard for either Tawny or his mistress to realize 
that he is getting too big to fondle. He dearly 
loves to romp and play with her and she is as 
eager to play with her big pet now as when he 
was but the size of the Maltese cat which she 
has provided for his playmate. She tumbles 
him around, pulls his legs, ears or tail as fear- 
lessly as though he was a teddy-bear. Tawny 
has his regular play hour every day. 

His young kingship does not know he possesses 
such things as teeth or claws. Has never been 
whipped, so knows nothing of anger or hatred. 
Has never been in a cage, nor prodded with a 
sharp piece of steel; has never been hungry, 
consequently knows nothing of killing. Kind- 
ness only has this son of a royal breed known 
and is all he will ever know, his young mistress 
declares. 

Tawny’s home is a roomy garage with sunny 
windows, a wide shelf where he loves to sleep, 
his cat-companion at his side. Among his 
playthings are a keg, which he rolls about with 
big velvet paws, a long piece of rubber hose he 
loves to pull away from his mistress, and a 
rocking-chair in which she sat to rock him, 
when smaller, nor has he forgotten its use at 
present. 

During the Liberty Loan drive, Tawny and his 
mistress were on the job every minute and did 
their bit for Uncle Sam without a growl from 
either. This picture shows Tawny being 
groomed for the day. He evidently enjoys it, 
from his sleepy pose. It was taken in honor 
of the Jack London Club, of which Mrs. Cole 
is an enthusiastic member. 


Epitor’s Note: We devoutly hope nothing may ever 
occur to arouse the fine spirit of this noble creature, and 
shall watch his career with interest. The facts are sent us, 
with the picture, by Mr. Cole of San Francisco. 


WE want a more humane and intelligent appre- 
ciation of animal life, and a sense of kinship 
which would make us desirous of seeing our 
rudimentary brethren under happier and more 
natural conditions. Henry S. Satt 


THE world suffers more from those who 
have hardening of the heart than from those 
who have softening of the brain.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


WHAT CHANCE HAD HE? 


FELIX J. KOCH 


ERE is a picture which very nearly tells 
its own story. 

“Thou shalt not kill!’” may have been written 
with the human species alone in mind; but 
there are many who believe that the injunction 
was also intended to prevent the wholly un- 
necessary killing of God’s other innocents. 
Only, of course, neither the pot-hunter nor the 
selfish husbandman thinks so. With them, 
Man was “given dominion over the beasts of 
the field and the fowl of the air,” and when 
these subjects failed to obey, — well, then, so 
they would perish! 

Down in Kentucky the farmers raise in their 
ponds certain fish, certain frogs, and things of 
that sort which they feast on or sell in near-by 
markets. 

The water-birds, knowing no better, knowing, 
too, that their ancestors were here eons of 
years before the white man, believe they have 
equal rights to these; that, as through all 
Nature, “ first come, first served.” 

Instead — well, the farmers know _ these 
birds have the habit of settling on some fence- 
post near the water’s edge and awaiting their 
prey’s coming to surface. As a result, the wily 
farmer puts a steel trap here, in such fashion 
that it cannot help but catch the bird. 

The picture tells results better far than words 
might —of a bird caught, allowed to die of 
pain, fright and starvation, not to mention 
fevered thirst, pending the long, long interval 
between the farmer’s visits to his traps. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a 
horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


WONDERS OF BIRD MIGRATION 


GREAT deal of information about birds 
has been gathered by the _ Biological 
Survey of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
in the past quarter of a century. Some highly 
interesting data have been gleaned in relation to 
the migrations of birds, the routes traversed, 
the times and speeds of their journeys, and 
published in one of the many bulletins. 

A few birds, notably the grouse, the quail, the 
cardinal, and the Carolina wren are non- 
migratory, while the arctic tern which nests in 
the frigid regions only a few degrees from the 
north pole and migrates to the borders of the 
antarctic continent is a wonderful traveler. 
The 22,000-mile journey from one place to the 
other requires barely twenty weeks. This 
means that the bird must cover 150 miles a 
day. Undoubtedly it averages considerably 
more than this, for its side flights in quest of 
food must be taken into consideration. 

It would seem that the arctic tern is a lover 
of the light. At any rate it manages to secure 
more hours of daylight and sunlight every 
year than any other living creature, for during 
at least eight months of the year it lives in a 
region of perpetual daylight and during the 
other four months it lives where the daylight 
period is much longer than the period of 
darkness. 

The average weather, rather than the weather 
which appears to prevail in a migration period 
of any particular year, determines the dates of 
migratory movements. That is to say, migra- 
tion is more a question of climate than of 
weather. When the travels once begin, how- 
ever, the weather encountered has some effect 
in retarding or accelerating the advance more 
or less. The time of flight appears to be little 
affected by winds. 

The different species do not follow the same 
route in migrating. The favorite course ex- 
tends directly across the Gulf of Mexico. It 
has generally been believed that after such long- 
continued flights as this most birds are ex- 
hausted and are obliged to seek the ground as 
soon as possible, but evidence submitted to the 
biological survey tends to disprove this sugges- 
tion. 

As knowledge concerning the flight of birds 
increases, their marvelous efficiency as flying 
machines becomes more and more apparent. 
The golden plover which in favorable weather 
is able to cover the 2,400 miles over the ocean 
between Nova Scotia and South America with- 
out stop, remaining some forty-eight hours on 
the wing, is spoken of as ‘“‘an aerial machine 
that is more economical of fuel (energy) than 
the best aeroplane yet invented.” The applica- 
tion of power in the to-and-fro motion of the 
bird’s wings appears theoretically to be uneco- 
nomical, since the power required in bringing the 
wing forward is wasted and at the same time it 
increases the friction against the air and retards 
motion forward. The screw ‘propeller of the 
aeroplane, with no lost motion, would seem a 
far more efficient form of mechanism, yet in 
covering the 2,400 miles of its migratory flight 
the golden plover uses only about two ounces 
of fuel in the form of body fat. If a 1,000- 
pound aeroplane could be made as economical 
of fuel as this bird, it could make a 20-mile 
flight on a single pint of gasoline instead of a 
gallon as it actually requires. 

The question of how migrating birds find 
their way has always been a puzzling one. 
Birds are known to return unerringly year after 
year to old nesting places after spending the 
winter thousands of miles away, flying a large 
part of the distance by night and crossing large 


Photo from Nat'l Asso. Audubon Societies 


INDIGO BUNTINGS 


bodies of water which are devoid of guiding 
marks. Various theories have been advanced 
to account for this wonderful faculty.. One of 
the latest is that the birds are a sort of natural 
compass and are peculiarly susceptible to the 
earth’s magnetic lines of force. It is suggested 
in the department of agriculture bulletin that 
they find their way by means of a peculiar sense, 
a sense of direction, which is more or less notice- 
able in human beings. 


HOW EIDER-DOWN IS OBTAINED 


IDER ducks breed in thousands on some 

of the smaller islands off the coast of Ice- 
land. The birds are so tame that they will 
allow anyone to stroke their feathers or lift 
them from their nests. This is because they are 
protected for the down, which is a large item of 
export from Iceland. The birds pluck the 
down from their breasts to line their nests. 
When these are well lined the owner of the land 
takes the down from the nests. The ducks 
take more down from their breasts, and again 
it is removed from the nests. For the third 
time the ducks pluck down from their breasts. 
and this time they are not disturbed till the eggs 
are hatched; then the remaining down is taken. 

— The Girl’s World 


As long as docks, railway terminals, and 4 
slow-moving traffic over short distances re- 
main part and parcel of American municipal 
life, there seems to be no likelihood of a really 
*“‘horseless city.”” — Christian Science Monitor 


CHER AMI 
KATHARINE MILLER GUNN 


O LITTLE pigeon, Cher Ami the brave 
And fearless, dear to memory thou art, 
Whose oulstretched pinions were the means to save 
The lost and starving. Thine a noble part, 
For bleeding from grave wounds, thy beating heart 
Though faint and feeble in ils feathered breast 
Was strong in courage, last, as at the start. 
Sweet bird of rescue, Cher Ami the blest, 
Long shall we praise thy venture and ils quest. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE CAREER OF JERRY 


H. H. JACOBS 


ERRY was a bull terrier. A fine upstanding 

chap with a manner and a look from out 
of his eyes that shielded him and carried him 
through some hazardous adventures. 

Jerry bit the iceman on the leg. 

When a thing like this happens, if you have a 
story to tell about the Dog having a boy in 
France that loves him, or maybe even one 
that did love him before he went “over there,” 
or if there's a baby that cries for the dog every 
time he’s out of sight, or some very, very old 
man or woman, that just could not get along 
without him—it sort of condones the fact 
that the Dog has misbehaved, but, alas, in 
Jerry’s case there were none of these appealing 
circumstances. 

Jerry’s people were just a very comfortable, 
fairly young man and woman —no baby, no 
soldier, no aged mother or father. And Jerry 
had bitten the iceman and the iceman had 
mentioned that he would “get Jerry and all 
of his family just as soon as he finished deliv- 
ering his ice.” 

The time was very short. 

Jerry was very dear ‘to his people. They 
found in him those qualities which they missed 
in many of their own kind. He held absolutely 
to certain principles of right doing. No smaller 
animal ever need fear him. He accepted calmly 
and without protest any limitations which must 
be put upon his conduct. He was reasonable 
and possessed of a keenness of understanding, 
gained no doubt from his habit of intent watch- 
fulness and close observation. 

Yet, in spite of all this, he had bitten the 
iceman. 

He was hurried out of the State, across the 
line into Kansas. Here he found shelter and 
made new friends and did his part well, finally 
going to live on a farm where he was very use- 
ful because of his good sense in never frighten- 
ing the stock or annoying them in any way and 
yet learning to protect and guide them. 

Yet the day came when he was once more 
hurried back to his friends in Kansas, for Jerry 
had bitten the agent when he had come out to 
attend to some business of the farm. 

It was Jerry’s eyes and Jerry’s charm that 
saved his life through this anxious period. 

Jerry went to live at a livery barn, and he 
was fine and faithful. The horses all learned 
to know and welcome him. He could cheer 
them up when they were so tired they could 
hardly make the effort to eat their supper. 

All of Jerry’s friends were feeling comfort- 
able and happy about him, when Jerry bit an 
undertaker. 

Naturally that was Jerry’s last bite, but not 
as you may be thinking, for Jerry lives yet and 
is well and prosperous and — most of all — 
is understood. 

The undertaker brought in a policeman and 
Jerry lifted his fine eyes to that officer’s face 
and the two shook hands and went away to- 
gether to the officer’s home and there they will 
tell you—‘‘Don’t be a bit afraid of Jerry. 
He is absolutely all right, unless you SWEAR 
at him, and he won’t stand for that and I don’t 
blame him —do you?” 


WHY THE DOG STANDS FIRST 


N the early days, centuries and centuries 

ago, man lived mostly by the chase, as 
today the last surviving savage tribes still 
live. The raising of herds, the tilling of the 
soil, the manufacture of goods, all were unknown. 
Wild animals, hunted in the forests with stone 
weapons and pointed sticks, furnished almost 
the only resource. Their flesh gave food, their 
skins provided clothing. To catch the game, 
a fleet-footed auxiliary in the chase was neces- 
sary; to keep these dangerous animals in a 
proper state of awe, a courageous defender was 
needed by man. This auxiliary, this defender, 
and, best of all, this friend, devoted even to 
death, was the dog; a gift from Heaven to 
help man in his pitiful beginnings. With the 
aid of the dog, life was rendered less perilous, 
food more assured. Leisure followed, and from 
being a hunter man became a herdsman. The 
herd was formed, at first very indocile and at 
the slightest lack of watchfulness taking again 
to the wild life of old. Its keeping was confided 
to the dog, which, posted on some rising ground 
of the pasture, its scent to the wind and ear on 
the watch, followed the herd with vigilant eye 
and rushed to bring back the runaways or to 
drive off some evil-intentioned beast. Thanks 
to the dog, the herd gave abundance — milk and 
its products, flesh for food, and warm wool for 
clothing. Then, relieved from the terrible 
anxiety concerning daily provisions, man took 
it into his head to dig in the earth and make it 
produce grain. Agriculture sprang into being, 
and with it, little by little, civilization. By 
the very force of circumstances, therefore, man 
in all countries is at first a hunter, later he 
becomes a herdsman, and ends by being an 
agriculturist. The dog is absolutely necessary 
to him, first for hunting, then for watching 
and defending the herd. Of all our domestic 
animals, accordingly, the dog is the earliest on 
record and the one that has rendered us the 
greatest service. 
From “Our Humble Helpers”’ by J. H. Fasre 


FULLY COMPETENT 


OES this dog growl?” asked the lady at 
the dog dealer’s. 
“Oh, yes, ma’am,”’ was the answer. 
“Well, I want a dog that doesn’t growl.” 
“Don’t you want something that will growl 
when strangers come around?”’ 
“No. My husband will attend to that.” 


TO the Egyptians dogs were much more 
than either assistants in the chase or house- 
hold pets. They were objects of veneration and 
worship. They appear in the friezes of the tem- 
ples, and were regarded as divine emblems. 

“Herodotus tells us that when a dog belong- 
ing to an Egyptian family died, the members 
of the household shaved themselves as an ex- 
pression of their grief, and adds that this was 
the custom in his own day. 

“. . . The dog is the one animal which can 
follow man all over the earth and adapt him- 
self to every climate and every use to which 
his master chooses to put him.” 

Ernest H. Baynes in National Geographic 
Magazine 


THE CAT OF THE R-34 
M. E. BUHLER in New York Herald 


Eprror’s Note: While we do not approve of imperiling 
the life of a cat by subjecting it to such a hazardous voyage 
as that of the R-34, we are glad to republish these lines 
forwarded by a New York friend. 

I AM The Cat — and I went alone — 

(Except for some humans who went with me) — 
To hunt for the Thunder Birds, long flown 

Into the Zenith above the sea. 


I have gone where no other cat has gone — 
(I lick my paws and I rub my ears!) — 
Who have roamed the sky before the dawn 
As I’ve longed to do for the years and the years! 


Where the other cats and the vampires quail, 
I have crossed the ocean’s running lides; 
And I arched my back and I fluffed my tail 
At the eerie Thing that the Current rides! 


Iam The Cat! In the uttermost skies 

I sailed through the dawn with the Thunder Bird; 
And I’ve washed my face and shut my eyes, 

And purred and purred and purred and purred! 


BEWARE OF THE BONE 


ANY a dog has suffered from what was 

intended to be kindness. To give him 
the bones of fowl or chicken from the table is 
exceedingly dangerous. These bones easily 
splinter when cracked by the dog’s teeth and 
so are liable to cause serious internal injury, if 
not death. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount 
of annuity will necessarily depend upon the 
age of the donor. 


The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, presi- 
dent of the International Trust Company, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John 
R. Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 
Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding 
the risks and waste of a will contest and ulti- 
mately promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably eames: Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


HAS IT COME TO YOUR TOWN? 


“CHAUTAUQUA” is going from town to 

town in this State furnishing several days’ 
entertainment, and seeking to attract the 
attendance of children by a trained-animal per- 
formance in which birds, dogs and monkeys are 
the actors. Of course the trainer of these poor 
creatures is advertised as an illustrious example 
of what can be done by kindness and humane 
treatment. This is almost always the announce- 
ment made to the audience by all animal 
trainers, no matter how brutal the training may 
have been. Members of the Jack London Club 
in such towns as are visited by the ‘“Chau- 
tauqua” will know what to do. 


WHAT TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS DID 


ECENTLY we happened to be in a city of 

a neighboring State. Passing up a street 
we saw, through an open door of a stable, one 
of the most pitiable sights we have ever seen. 
It was a horse that had been badly burned and 
which, from what we could learn, was being 
kept alive in the interests of a law suit by which 
the owner was seeking to recover damages for 
the injury. We immediately called the humane 
society of the city, were told the horse was 
under a veterinarian’s care, that the case was 
in the hands of a lawyer, and that nothing could 
be done. We then got hold of the veterinarian 
and learned that the horse did not have one 
chance in a hundred for recovery and that he 
should have been put out of his suffering a 
week before when the accident happened. Then 
we called the humane agent again and urged 
him to see the owner and offer him $25 for the 
horse, saying that the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would 
furnish the money. This was done and in less 
than two hours the poor sufferer had been 
humanely put to sleep. In this State we 
should have destroyed the horse at once and 
taken our chance of a prosecution. 


IN SCOTLAND 


UR readers will be glad to learn that 244 

schools took part in the Scottish S.P.C.A. 
annual essay competition the past year, which 
means that no fewer than 13,688 children wrote 
essays on “‘Reasons why we should be kind and 
not cruel to all Animals and Birds”; 715 prizes 
were awarded. For first prizes 250 copies of 
the{now famous “ Michael,” by Jack London, 
were given, so we can make sure of many par- 
ents reading it in those homes. Other good 
animal stories were presented to the younger 
competitors. 


THE LUCY MacKENZIE HUMANE 
SOCIETY, WOODSTOCK, VT. 


HE President of our Societies was the 

speaker, August 19, at the annual meeting 
of this active and influential Society. The or- 
ganization is a memorial to that gracious, un- 
failing friend of animals, Lucy MacKenzie, whose 
life-long interest in their welfare made the name 
of this beautiful Vermont town so widely known 
for its humane work, both in the prevention of 
cruelty and in the training of the pupils in its 
schools in the principles of Humane Education. 
Upon Mrs. MacKenzie’s death Mr. MacKenzie 
set aside a sum of money as an endowment for 
a society which was to bear her name. 

Mr. H. B. Chapman, with many another re- 
sponsibility on his hands, acts as humane 
agent for the Society and all complaints are 
promptly attended to. The organization com- 
mands the high regard of the entire community 
and its presence in that section of the State is 
a most wholesome influence. 


A HUMANE MUZZLE 


E hope the following from the Evening 
Star, of Baltimore, is a statement of 
fact and a solution of the dog muzzle question, 
though few dogs will ever be happy with a 
muzzle no matter how humane it may be: — 
The secret of a recently introduced humane 
muzzle, described and illustrated in Popular 
Mechanics Magazine, which allows the animal 
wearing it perfect freedom of the jaws when 
the head is in a lowered position, but which 
restrains when the head is raised, lies in a 
gravity-operated catch. This catch holds a 
rubber-covered metal bar firmly under the 
lower jaw when the animal’s nose is not pointed 
earthward, but is disengaged by the force of 
gravity when the nose is lowered. 


BAND OF MERCY WORK IN EUROPE 


N Die Menscheit, published in Bern and 

Lausanne, our representative in Switzerland, 
M. Jerome Perinet, has an exceedingly interest- 
ing article entitled “Juvenile Criminality — Its 
Cause and the Means of Assuaging It, Namely, 
Bands of Mercy.’ He says that one teacher, 
after having established a Band of Mercy, or, 
as it is called there, Ligue de Bonlé, writes, “I 
do not know how to thank you for having made 
me acquainted with the Band of Mercy idea. 
Since I established one in my school my pupils 
are entirely transformed for the better; the 
discipline takes care of itself without me; the 
work is better; the pupils are kinder toward 
each other, and—a remarkable thing — the 
rich pupils who never used to speak to their 
poor companions outside of school, now, since 
they belong to the Ligue, stop with them in 
the street, speak kindly with them, and are 
interested in whatever concerns them. Here 
is the coming together of the classes, beginning 
with the children.” 

He continues, “It is a striking proof of the 
efficacy of this marvelous work that Jean 
Aicard of the French Academy was moved to 
say, ‘The Bands of Mercy have been born out 
of a noble idea, and I believe are destined to 
accomplish a great deal of good.’”’ 

He says further, ‘If the Russians had had 
in their childhood Bands of Mercy in their 
public schools, they never would have arrived 
at this complete demoralization. In 1910, when 
I addressed my circular to all the ministers of 
public instruction in Europe, the ministers of 
Russia asked me for a program for establishing 
them through the Empire. Unfortunately, it 
was too late.” 


THE NEGRO — WHAT DOES HE WANT» 

ELDOM have we seen stated so well as jt 

is stated below the end for which oy: 
colored fellow-citizens are contending. If there 
is any claim put forward here to anything to 
which they are not as much entitled as the white 
man we would be glad to know it. The words 
are those of a clear-thinking colored minister, 
who has not in mind at all the recent disturb. 
ances in Washington and Chicago: — 

We are fighting for citizenship and the com. 
mon ordinary rights guaranteed us by the Con- 
stitution of our common country, for which we 
have freely bled and died. We are fighting for 
what the colonists fought. We are contending 
for what Patrick Henry spoke of when he fired 
the world with his cry: “Give us liberty or 
give us death.” We are finishing up the Civil 
War that your very forebears should not have 
died in vain. We are fighting for democracy. 
We are insisting that our republic stand firmly 
and squarely upon the rights, liberties and jus- 
tice of the Constitution. We want every 
citizen to know that the struggle is his as well 
as the black man’s. God help us all. 


OUR INHUMANITY 


T is difficult to believe that the reports of 

brutal treatment given in our military 
prisons can be true. Whatever our opinion 
may be of the conscientious objector we cannot 
imagine a civilized government permitting the 
cruelties that have been inflicted upon these 
men. Evidence of these outrages committed 
upon prisoners by employees under government 
control seems too overwhelming to be doubted. 
Men like Secretary Baker and the President, 
who, we suppose, could stop this inhumanity, 
so far as they let us know, give no peremptory 
orders. The whole thing is incomprehensible 
to us in the light of the character of the men 
whose word in these matters would be law. 


NO HORSELESS AGE JUST YET 


HE Wall Street Journal — evidently an 
unprejudiced authority — says: 

Since 1899 the United States has produced 
over 7,700,000 automobiles. Half of these 
were manufactured since the end of 1915. 
Manufacturers propose to put out over 2,000,000 
cars valued at $1,500,000,000, in 1920. Some 
think the horse is doomed to the fate of the 
Great Auk, or at the best, a cage in the Bronx 
Zoo. But on the contrary horses are on the 
increase. There are 21,534,000 in the country 
now, and of their poor relations, the mules, 
there are 4,925,000, and the total value is 
$2,800,000,000. The equine family was never 
more numerous, or valuable. In Europe, the 
American horse is more popular than tourists, 
for they are going over by thousands, and in 
11 months of the fiscal year added $5,000,000 
to our export trade. The horse holds a place 
in our life which no mechanical invention can 
supplant. 

THE FALSE ARTICLE 


HE Keene, New Hampshire, Humane So- 

ciety says, in its last annual report, among 
the horses sent home to adjoining towns for treat- 
ment one belonged to a minister and one to 4 
deacon; two horses were turned out in a mow- 
ing last winter by a man whom “I found in 
church when I went after him. They had been 
out all the previous night.” 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, when making 
your will. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by George T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
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MONTHLY REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Animals examined. 4,409 
Number of prosecutions.............. 25 
Number of convictions............... 23 
Horses taken from work.............. 150 
Horses humanely destroyed.......... 62 
Small animals humanely destroyed... .. 502 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Cattle, swine and sheep humanely de- 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges a bequest 
of $465.31 from Marie A. Davis of Boston. 

It has received gifts of $100 each from Mrs. 
F. L. H. and Mrs. L. D. M.; $55 from E. T.:; 
$50 from E. H. B., and $50 from H. F. L., of 
which $25 is “in memory of G. T. A.,” and $25 
in memory of his mother; $25 each from 
A. M. W., W. B. P. W., Miss M. J. C. for the 
Memorial tablet, Mrs. M. H., R. S. B., C. & L., 
Mrs. R. S. R., and Mr. and Mrs. J. W. K., and, 
for the Angell Memorial Hospital, $35 from 
Mrs. J. F. L. for endowment of free dog kennel. 

The Society has been remembered in the wills 
of Fanny Young and Arthur F. Estabrook, both 
of Boston, and in that of Marion W. Putnam of 
Fitchburg. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $400 from two New York friends; 
$61.60 from a Rhode Island friend; and $32.23 
from a co-worker, for the distribution of humane 
literature. 

September 9, 1919. 


HORSES WATERED IN AUGUST 


ORSES watered at the three watering 
stations of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
and by its traveling water cart, during the 
month of August, numbered 60,000, making 
the total for the summer, to date, 149,119. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, .p.c., v.s., 

Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.v. | 
Wu. M. EVANS, p.v.s, § Resident Assistants 


D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
C. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. 
E. F. SHROEDER, p.v.s. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday from 
11 to 1. 


Veterinarians 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 339 Cases 3i2 
Dogs 212 Dogs 203 
Cats 79 Cats 98 
Horses 40 Horses 3 
Sheep 3 Birds 4 
Foxes 2 Rabbits 3 
Rabbit 1 Lion 1 
Pig 1 
Bird 1 

Operations 131 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1, 1915, 15,209 

Free Dispensary cases . . . .. 


WORK OF FIELD OFFICER 


INCE May, 1918, the traveling field officer 

of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Theodore 
W. Pearson, has traveled 23,642 miles, and in- 
spected 29,749 animals. He has investigated 
836 cases, made 110 prosecutions, with 105 
convictions, destroyed 212 horses, and taken 
166 horses from work. To maintain this serv- 
ice, we have been obliged to call for special 
funds, but we feel certain that the results of 
this new activity fully warrant the extra expense 
and that our friends will continue to provide 
the necessary means. 


On witnessing an act of cruelty, take par- 
ticular notice of the nature of the injuries in- 
flicted; the condition of the animal ill-used; 
obtain, if possible, the name and address of 
the owner and driver, or person in charge of 
the animal, and set down the time and place 
where the offense was committed. Communi- 
cate these facts, giving your own name and 
address, to headquarters of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, or 
to any of the Society’s authorized agents. The 
information will be treated as strictly con- 
fidential, and you will have done your humane 
duty intelligently and effectually. 


“QUEEN” RECOVERS HER EYESIGHT 


FIVE days’ journey of a thousand miles 
brought her to the Angell Animal Hos- 
pital. With both eyes totally blinded by cata- 
racts and tormented by that affliction which 
is the bane of the dog’s life — mange, she was 
such a case as most veterinarians would diag- 
nose as hopelessly incurable. 
But Queen is now no longer sightless; the 
cataracts yielded to the skillful surgery of Dr. 
Frank J. Flanagan and disappeared; her silken 


“QUEEN,” WHOSE SIGHT WAS RESTORED 
BY OPERATION AT ANGELL HOSPITAL 


coat was freed of mange; she made the home- 
ward journey — quite a different dog and more 
like the thoroughbred English setter that she 
is, and joyful was the greeting between her and 


’ her master and friends. 


Queen’s arrival at home after her over three 
months’ experience as a hospital patient in 
Boston was the occasion of much publicity in 
the Charleston press. Says the Post in a half- 
column article: 

“Queen is one of the aristocrats of Charles- 
ton’s dogdom, and her owner, Mr. W. K. Mc- 
Dowell, president of one of Charleston’s well- 
known banks, would not take any price for her, 
particularly since she has come back from the 
animal hospital at Boston. She is an English 
setter, not quite two years old, rather small, 
with a black and white coat; but despite 
that, she is ‘some’ dog and if able to speak 
would give quite an interesting account of her 
adventures.” 

After Queen had become totally blind, it 
was then that Mr. H. F. Lewith, as states the 
Post reporter, “proposed that Mr. McDowell 
send her to the Angell Memorial Animal Hospi- 
tal at Boston. It was done, and Dr. Flanagan, 
who is a noted veterinarian, operated on Queen 
to remove the cataracts. When the operations 
were completed Queen’s sight was restored.” 

The American thus refers to Queen upon her 
home-coming: 

“Mr. McDowell was about to have her 
humanely destroyed, thinking there was no 
possible way of having her eyesight restored. 
The attachment between Mr. McDowell and 
the dog was mutual, thus her destruction was 
postponed, when Mr. McDowell decided to take 
a chance of having her sight restored at the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, at Boston, 
Mass., although having little hopes of success 
with such an unusual operation. However, 
‘Queen’ was sent to the hospital. Special 
care was taken of ‘Queen’ for two reasons. 
First, it was one of the most delicate and un- 
usual operations ever attempted at the hos- 
pital; second, she is a Charleston dog. 

“Last week ‘Queen’ was sent home, com- 
pletely cured, both as to her eyesight and a 
bad case of mange.” 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Humane 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
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CONVENTION AT NORFOLK, VA. 


HE forty-third annual meeting of the 

American Humane Association, which 
will attract humane workers from all parts of 
the country, will open at Norfolk, Va., Monday, 
October 20, and continue through Thursday, 
October 23. The first two days will be devoted 
exclusively to animal work, the last two days 
to work in behalf of children. Dr. William O. 
Stillman, President, of Albany, N. Y., has in 
preparation a program of unusual interest. Dis- 
tinguished speakers from the leading Societies 
in the United States will be present to discuss 
the most vital problems relating to child and 
animal protection. The Norfolk Chamber of 
Commerce will cooperate with the local hu- 
mane organizations in entertaining the delegates 
and visitors who attend the convention. 


HIGH COST OF LITERATURE 


Ppl to great advances in the cost of 
white paper and printing, the latter hav- 
ing advanced 40 per cent, we are compelled to 
raise the prices of much of the literature which 
we publish and try to distribute at practically 
the cost of manufacture and delivery. Atten- 
tion is, therefore, called to the new schedule 
of prices which appears on the last page of this 
number, in which it will be seen that we now 
charge 50 cents per hundred for the four-page 
leaflets formerly sold at 40 cents, and 30 cents 
per hundred for the two-page leaflets formerly 
sold at 25 cents. While the cost of producing 
Our Dumb Animals is now much greater than 
formerly, we shall retain the old price for the 
present. In this connection we wish to remind 
our patrons that each year we distribute hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of literature for which we 
do not receive one cent from the recipients, and 
that we rely upon voluntary contributions to 
the American Humane Education Society to 
continue this good work. 


A PIONEER IN HUMANE WORK 


R. J. S. Hutchinson, treasurer of the San 

Francisco Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals since its organization 51 
years ago, died at his home, 16 Presidio Terrace, 
San Francisco, Friday, August 1, 1919, at the 
age of 93 years. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Hutchinson 
came to California in the golden days of ’49, 
arriving in San Francisco on September 18 of 
that historic year. For two years the mines 
claimed his attention. He then entered a bank- 
ing establishment in San Francisco, and through- 
out the remainder of his commercial career was 
identified with that business, until his retire- 
ment several years ago. 


When the anti-cruelty movement gained a 
footing on this continent, he was one of the first 
to display interest in it. He canvassed his 
friends and acquaintances, pleading the cause 
of the dumb with such good purpose that on 
April 8, 1868, a public meeting was held and 
the San Francisco Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals organized. He interested 
Justice Van Dyke and Governor H. Haight in 
the movement. 

Mr. Hutchinson leaves a daughter and three 
sons, one, Professor L. Hutchinson of the Uni- 
versity of California, being in the United States 
service in Bohemia. 


POPE DONATES TO S.P.C.A. 


OPE BENEDICT has given a donation of 

one thousand francs to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which has 
been doing magnificent work in Italy for years 
past under English direction and mainly sup- 
ported by English and American subscriptions, 
although recently receiving also considerable 
Italian support. — Catholic Columbian 


THE DOG SHOW 


O,” said the man with the magnificent 

collie at his side, “I never exhibit my 
dog. Besides caring for him, I understand him, 
and that’s why he has never been at a bench 
show.” 


“Every one to his own opinion,” airily re- 
sponded his companion, “but did it ever occur 
to you that if everybody felt as you do, there 
wouldn’t be any Dog Shows?” 

The collie’s owner nodded his head. 
going to say, so much the better.” 

— Christian Science Monitor 


“T was 


ONE CONSEQUENCE OF THE WAR 
SYDNEY RICHMOND TABER 
OOKING at the results of the Great War 


in a broad way, there seems reason for 
hopefulness on the part of humanitarians. 

Nothing could be more subversive of the 
general principles of justice than the doctrine 
that might makes right. It is as demoralizing 
to the heart as it is degrading to the mind. 
Wherever it is accepted and acted upon by a 
people, their instincts of kindness and 
play must necessarily be stifled. The practical 
application of this pernicious doctrine cannot 
but make for cruelty to animals. If it is right 
for one man, because of his power alone, to en- 
slave another, how much more justification does 
it furnish the human race to cause unlimited 
suffering to those defenseless beings over which 
man’s power is supreme. 

The nation that attempted to carry this be- 
lief into practice on a scale more insolent and 
cruel than any known to history has been de- 
feated. Whatever be one’s sympathy or lack 
of sympathy for the German people, there is 
surely cause for rejoicing among haters of 
cruelty in that this baneful doctrine of the Ger- 
man government has been tried in the world’s 
balance and has been found wanting. The 
colossal demonstration that might does not 
make right has already increased the sense of 
obligation towards the wounded and the blind; 
its moral effect must ultimately redound to the 
better treatment of the helpless and the dumb. 


IRISH SAINTS LOVED ANIMALS 
R. DOUGLAS HYDE recently delivered a 


series of lectures the Margaret Stokes 
Lectures —in the Alexandra College, Dublin, 
dealing with mediaeval Irish lore. He told an- 
ecdotes about the Irish saints and their love of 
birds and beasts. He traced the love of ani- 
mals by people in different periods and in dif- 
ferent countries. Even the Irish pagans had 
their pet animals. 

He took the three Irish saints, St. Patrick, St. 
Brigid, and St. Columcille, and spoke of their 
affection for their pet: animals. St. Patrick's 
kindness to the fawn was well authenticated, 
and the fawn returned the love to his master. 

St. Brigid had her pet dog, a most faithful 
animal. She also loved birds, and the birds, 
especially domestic fowls, loved her in a re- 
markable manner. 

The crane was St. Columcille’s pet, although 
his love for all dumb animals surpassed that of 
the other saints. It was recorded in the life 
of the saint that dumb animals, too, were in 
love with him, especially birds, and that some 
of the latter followed him from Ireland to the 
island of Iona. ‘There was, in proof of the love 
of animals for the saint, the story of how the 
horse wept on the bosom of the saint the night 
before he died. 

Dr. Hyde mentioned a large number of other 
saints, Irish and Latin, about whom he told 
stories, showing their love for animals, making 
special reference to St. Kevin, St. Comgall, St. 
Molna, St. Moling, who had made friends of 
wolves, foxes, partridges, and herons. 


TORTOISE, pike and carp have been known 
to live 150 years; eagles, ravens and parrots 
100 years and over. The elephant lives from 
100 to 150 years; the rhinoceros, 70 years; 
camel, 50 to 80 years; horse, 20 to 40 years; 
ox, 15 to 20 years; sheep, 12 years; lion, 20 
to 40 years; dog, 12 to 34 years; cat, 10 to 18 
years. Whales are believed to live 400 years. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


R. CHARLES W. DULLES, late lecturer 

on History of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1893-1908; consulting surgeon to 
Rush Hospital; manager of University Hospital, 
is the author of the following paper. If only it 
could be universally read an untold amount of 
fear, distress, and physical suffering from un- 
necessary cures(?) would be prevented. Dr. 
Dulles says: — 

“T cannot expect, in the time allotted me to- 
day, to do more than scant justice to the im- 
pressions that I have received in a study of 
hydrophobia that has now been practically 
uninterrupted for more than thirty years. But 
certain of these impressions I can lay before you 
briefly. 

“The first mention of hydrophobia is believed 
to be that of Aristotle about 400 years before 
Christ, who gave it as a disease of dogs, and 
made the remarkable statement that all things 
bitten by rabid dogs go mad except man, 
using in both cases a word that signified an 
insane fury or furious insanity. 

“Authentic allusions to this disorder appear 
again only about the time of the Christian era. 
From that time on there was a constantly in- 
creasing amount of literature on the subject, 
until it became absolutely enormous; and from 
a simple disorder its symptoms came to include 
very remarkable conditions, in which imita- 
tions of the actions of animals, especially of 
dogs, came to hold a very prominent place. 
It was believed and said that the eyes of patients 
glowed in the dark, and besides barking and 
biting they even at times turned around be- 
fore lying down, as dogs sometimes do. 

“The belief in regard to the mode of its 
communication became grotesque, and reputable 
authors, even up to a very recent date, have 
believed that it could be communicated not 
only by a bite but also by the application of 
saliva to an unbroken skin, by eating the flesh 
or drinking the milk of a rabid animal. More 
fantastic than this is a story that a woman 
having hydrophobia gave rabies to her pet 
dog by her kisses. The popular beliefs are 
probably about as erroneous today as they ever 
were. One would suppose that every angry 
dog was in a technical sense a mad dog, cer- 
tainly almost every biting dog, and in this the 


The Peril of the Mad Dog Scare 


A Sane Discussion by a Distinguished Physician and Surgeon 


veterinarians as a class do not assist the commu- 
nity very much. Most of them seem very timid 
on this subject, and very easily convinced that 
a biting. dog is mad, and they have done much 
to keep up the fears of the community in re- 
gard to hydrophobia. 

“Not very long ago there was quite a flood of 
rabies literature let loose from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in Washington, which sent 
pamphlets to the newspapers to be put before 
the community in their columns. That was 
at a time when this bureau was under the 
charge of one who has since left with a stigma 
attached to his reputation, and has conveyed 
himself to foreign parts. Unfortunately, a 
good many newspapers have published accounts 
of so-called hydrophobia, so worded or so il- 
lustrated as to increase the alarm in regard to 
it; and in some places Boards of Health have 
taken steps which exposed at once their ig- 
norance and their fear in regard to it. 

“One of the most striking illusions about 
hydrophobia is that it is what is known as a 
specific disease, and owing to a specific cause. 
How these illusions stick may be judged from 
the fact that in 1884 I published a paper en- 
titled ‘Disorders Mistaken for Hydrophobia,’ 
in which I collected over thirty illustrations of 
diseases in which symptoms appeared without 
any relation to infection by a dog, and since 
that time other diseases have come to my 
notice in which these symptoms appeared. 
But I know of no reference to it in medical 
literature in this country. 

“In rabies it was long held that the saliva 
was the principal vehicle of contagion, while 
later the blood and other tissues of the body 
were included in the list. The mode of com- 
munication has been thought to be by bites, by 
scratches, by licking, by careless handling of 
swords that had been used to kill mad dogs, 
and in one case by a peck of a cock, while 
within a few months in this country, a woman 
was believed to be in great danger from an ac- 
cidental wound with a bullet that had been shot 
through a dog believed to be rabid. 

“In the study of this disease, after the general 
use of the microscope, a good many different 
lesions have been described as present exclusively 
in rabies or hydrophobia. In 1872, Hallier de- 


IN ONE OF THE PASTURES OF THE REST FARM OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
S. P.C. A.— THE DAILY MEAL OF FRESH-CUT GREEN CORN 


scribed a small body that he named the lysso- 
phyton; in 1881, Pasteur described a germ 
which he believed to be peculiar; in 1890, 
Mollenhauer believed that he isolated and cul- 
tivated a bacillus peculiar to hydrophobia, 
and other investigators in various countries 
have displayed similar enterprise. Within five 
years, one peculiar lesion found in the brain 
and spinal cord was so fully credited that 
many persons bitten by dogs in which these 
lesions were afterwards found were, by men of 
high authority, condemned to the fear of hav- 
ing hydrophobia. 

“The most recent of these ‘specific lesions’ 
is what is known as the Negri body, that is 
found in certain parts of the brain. This is 
now the one universally accepted, the latest, 
but not the last, if history repeats itself. I 
have made studies in regard to it that compel 
me to seriously doubt this general belief, and 
I sometimes charge my veterinary friends not 
to swear away the lives of their fellow. human 
beings when they think they see these bodies in 
a dog’s brain. Unfortunately, I never yet found 
the workers in this line familiar with a tithe of 
the evidence that the Negri bodies have been 
found in brains of animals dying of a variety of 
diseases or injuries, of which I have collected a 
considerable number, and of which even some 
of the high priests of the Pasteur cult cite 
instances. 

“Another illusion in regard to hydrophobia 
consists in the absolutely erroneous statements 
made by Pasteur and his followers in regard 
to the frequency of the occurrence of hydro- 
phobia in relation to the age of the person or 
the location of the bite. These things I have 
studied from the details of a very large number 
of cases gathered by me personally with great 
care; and I have in publications in 1894 es- 
pecially shown that there is no such fixed re- 
lation. But it is remarkable that men of 
eminence in the medical profession, who testify 
a great deal of kindly feeling for me and con- 
fidence in my method of study, accept and re- 
peat uncritically the very errors that I think I 
have fully exposed. 

“Equally erroneous are most estimates of 
the ratio of cases of hydrophobia to the cases 
of biting by presumably rabid dogs. This 
error contributes to another that attributes to 
the ‘Pasteur method’ the salvation of many 
thousands of persons who without it would 
have died of hydrophobia. 


“In this connection it is interesting to note 
that in France, which is full of Pasteur Insti- 
tutes, there are supposed to be annually thou- 
sands of cases with the infection of hydrophobia, 
while in Great Britain, where there is no Pasteur 
Institute, the disease does not occur. Another 
curious thing is that in Constantinople, where 
dogs have for centuries run wild in the streets, 
there was so little hydrophobia that it was 
long denied that it existed at all; but since a 
Pasteur Institute has been established cases 
have been quite frequent, according to the 
Pasteur people. This has been the experience 
of every country in which Pasteur Institutes 
have been established. 

“The commonest preventive method adopted 
against hydrophobia, that of cauterization at 
the seat of the injury, is, in my opinion, ab- 
solutely harmful, and itself responsible for some 
outbreaks of so-called hydrophobia. The Pas- 
teur method I likewise think is injurious and 
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responsible for many deaths. For some time 
after the introduction of this method the Zo- 
ophilist, published in Great Britain, printed the 
names, the address and some circumstance of 
the death of a very large number of persons who 
had been treated at the Institute at Paris, but 
I have not discovered that my medical col- 
leagues are aware of this, or attach importance 
to it as an evidence of the unreliability of the 
method and the want of candor of those who 
employed it. 

“In contrast to this I might cite my own ex- 
perience in the treatment of persons bitten by 
dogs supposed to be mad which has furnished 
not a single case of the developed disease in 
thirty years. This consists in antiseptic treat- 
ment of the wound and in the securing of con- 
fidence on the part of those in dread of hy- 
drophobia. There is nothing in this method 
that is not well known to all who have thought- 
fully considered the subject; but it is in singular 
contrast to methods frequently pursued. 

“Hydrophobia is a disease so rarely en- 
countered that the usual history of a case is 
that a medical man who has never seen one and 
who has but a superficial acquaintance with 
the subject is unexpectedly called to a patient 
presenting symptoms that are hardly less alarm- 
ing to him than they are to the relatives and 
friends. Under these circumstances he or- 
dinarily flies to the use of strong narcotics and 
frequently to physical restraint when the ac- 
cesses of convulsion occur. Although I have 
probably seen more cases of so-called hydro- 
phobia than any other medical man, it is in 
vain that I beg my colleagues to adopt methods 
— not original to me, because they have been 
put before the world many years ago — that 
consist in the mildest and most negative treat- 
ment: quiet, gentleness, absence of appearance 
of excitement, and no medicine except that of a 
very simple character. By the use of these 
methods I have seen the paroxysms of hydro- 
phobia subside. I have rested my ear on the 
chest of a young man, just before held with 
difficulty by four men, who had been almost 
uninterruptedly spitting over the foot of his 
bed, but now remained perfectly quiet while | 
—pretending to listen to his heart-beats — 
was controlling him with my eye. In contrast 
to this method I may cite a case I saw in con- 
sultation where the medical attendant had 
gathered five other men who wished to see the 
patient with me, and whose ill-will I incurred 
by refusing to go to the patient’s room with 
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such a crowd, as being likely to injure his pros- 
pects of recovery. Here the medical attendant 
told me that he had been giving frequent 
hyperdermics of strong alkaloids, and doing these 
in such a manner as to inflict as much pain as 
possible, in order, he said, to impress the patient 
— this in a disease characterized by the highest 
degree of acute sensibility, where a breath of 
air sometimes causes a spasm. 

“Tn conclusion I may say that one point is 
especially clear in regard to such consideration 
as we are giving the subject today. For a 
number of years I made, at the request of the 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, an 
annual report on hydrophobia, with consider- 
able sympathy on the part of my colleagues. 
The general tone of the medical men of the state 
seemed to be that of conservatism, and pre- 
sented a marked contrast to that of the members 
of our profession in other states until a Pasteur 
Institute was established in Pittsburgh. It 
may have been a mere coincidence, but it was 
a fact, that during all that time we had much 
fewer cases of so-called hydrophobia in Penn- 
sylvania than occurred in some near-by states. 
During this time, wherever Pasteur Institutes 
were established, the number of cases of supposed 
infection — the number of cases claimed to be 
saved from death by these institutes — increased 
enormously and incredibly, while the deaths 
from hydrophobia also increased. Happy here, 
like England, without a Pasteur Institute, un- 
alarmed and unexcited by the doings and say- 
ings of these establishments, we escaped the 
fear, escaped the danger that elsewhere claimed 
its many victims—it may have been a mere 
coincidence, but to one with such strong con- 
victions as are mine, after an earnest, honest, 
widely extended investigation of this subject, it 
seems that the condition was partly due to the 
establishment of rational as compared with 
irrational views. 

“The belief in witchcraft once had the sup- 
port of the highest authority in church, in state, 
and in science, but though it can still be found 
in ignorant communities, even in this enlightened 
country, it has been largely banished from civi- 
lized lands. We may, therefore, hope that in 
due time the illusions in regard to hydrophobia 
may disappear and that they shall some day 
cease to color the teachings of medical men or 
to fill with horror the minds of the people.” 


Do what you can for humane education today. 
Your tomorrow may never come. 


MASSACHUSETTS § P. C. A. 


THE HUMMINGBIRD 
LOUISE GAMBERT 


On, hummingbird, hummingbird, brilliant and 


gay, 
ae dart ’mongst the flowers this bright summer's 
ay, 
All dressed in a coat like Joseph’s of old, 
With flashings of ruby and emerald and gold! 
A handsome marauder, — you steal from the bees 
The blossoms’ sweet nectar, — then away to the 
trees! 
What is your mission, what good do you do, 
Idling and humming the whole day through?” 


What good do I do? An idler you say? 
Nay, do not misjudge me, but hear me, I pray! 
God in his wisdom has given to me 
The right to be cheerful and happy and free! 
He gave me this coat of glorious hue 
To help brighten the world for humans like you, 
And he gave me this bill with its thread-like tongue, 
To help the work of the bees along. 


“For roaming and humming through blossoming 
bowers, 

And sipping the honey from deep-throated flowers, 
Is not all I do through each golden hour, — 

I carry the pollen from flower to flower. 
And the nectar you say I steal from the bees, 

I take to my babes in their nest in the trees. 
Thus I do God’s will in my own tiny way, 

From earliest dawn till close of the day!” 


SEA-BIRDS WANTONLY DESTROYED 


N a letter to Dr. Charles W. Townsend, of 

Boston, published in The Auk, Dr. Robert 
T. Morris, of New York City, writes as 
follows: — 


“On my trips to the Gulf Coast of Labrador 
and on the eastern coast as far north as Hamilton 
Inlet, I observed that the Newfoundland cod- 
fishermen were in the habit of raiding all of the 
islands and adjacent mainlands on Sunday and 
making away with the eggs and the young of 
all of the sea-birds. Some of the islands were 
wholly deserted so far as bird life was concerned, 
and your Captain Joncas told me that in ad- 
dition to the Newfoundland fishermen a num- 
ber of men were engaged in the business of egg- 
ing, and that the eggs were preserved in brine 
and sold to the crews of various vessels. He 
said that the egg hunt was continued to such a 
late date in the season that the young birds 
which were finally hatched were not strong 
enough to withstand the autumn storms, and 
he had seen thousands of young birds thrown 
upon the beaches. When I have been on the 
coast the Newfoundland fishermen not only 
destroyed young birds and the eggs but they 
shot many of the mother birds for sport, leaving 
them where they fell on the ground if they were 
of species not good to eat.” 


IT should be remembered that there are seldom, 
if ever, two horses in the same stable with 
shoulders just alike, and yet how frequently 
you find a teamster exchanging one_ horse 
collar for another. This interchanging of 
horses’ collars is one of the best ways to produce 
shoulder galls. Every horse should have his 
own collar fitted closely on the sides, top and 
bottom. Loosely fitted or carelessly adjusted 
hames are also sure to work great mischief with 
the horse’s shoulders. — Horse World 


IF horseshoeing is not properly done it pro- 
duces many diseases of the foot. 
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THEY ALSO SERVED 


WITHIN the great Hall of the Clock 
That measures Life and Time, 

The spirits of the martyred dead 

Slain in the mighty War —’tis said — 
Gather in light sublime. 


And ‘round the judgment board there wail 
Perchance, in shadows gray, 

The lesser souls of low estate 
That helped to win the day: 


The plunging sleeds that charged and reeled, 
The patient mules borne oversea — 

That died in glory on the field 
Or fell with the artillery; 


The “courteous and industrious dogs” 
That dragged the wounded from the fray, 
And found the missing dead, and wrought 
Great service in that day; 


The wailing cats, the fluttering owls, 
Canary birds that drooped and died — 

First victims of the poisonous fumes — 
That warned of the oncoming tide; 

And all the creeping things that came 
With foresight of the gas and flame; 


The rodent-seeking snakes, that rid 
The trenches of the deadly pest; 
And while mice from the submarines 

That made the deep-air lest. 


Yea, all of these, perchance, meet there 
In unseen currents of the air 

Amid the great ones; bringing all 
Their causes to the Judgment Hall. 


M. E. Bunter, in New York Times 


ONE thing I like about Californians,” said the 
lecturer, “is that they’re kind to animals, — 
especially dogs. I was billed to lecture in an 
inland town out there on a day when the tem- 
perature broke all records for altitude. 

“There was a trained dog scheduled to per- 
form in the afternoon, and I was to go on at 
night. Just before the afternoon performance 
a humane society officer appeared with an order 
forbidding the dog to appear — because of the 
heat. . . . So the management put me on in 
the afternoon and let the dog go on at night.” 


Deer That Ranged the Plains 


EL COMANCHO 


N buffalo days there were three separate and 

distinct kinds of deer that ranged the 
country between the Missouri River and the 
Rocky Mountains, and at least one sub-species 
west of the Rockies. The White-tail deer was 
common along the wooded river bottoms and 
in all the timbered localities including the foot 
hills of the Rockies, though I never saw one west 
of these mountains. Under the name of “Vir- 
ginia deer” this species was found (and still 
exists) clear to the Atlantic coast, especially in 
the forested mountainous sections of New York 
and New England and in the South. 

In the West we knew the White-tail as a 
river-bottom, brush-loving deer, very easy to 
locate on account of its habit of staying among 
the thickets of willow, wild rose and cotton- 
wood along the rivers; and it was equally hard 
to kill, when one needed meat, for the same 
reason — because it could and did dodge from 
thicket to thicket with. surprising ease, always 
just a little too far ahead or visible for too 
short a time to afford a shot. 

They were killed usually by waiting alongside 
some well-known trail about dawn, when they 
were shot as they came along. When they 
moved they always held their big white tails 
elevated like plumes. When hit by. rifle ball 
they dropped this “plume” instantly. They 
were not very shy but were quick to take to 
cover, and in motion they were the most grace- 
fully beautiful animals imaginable, their long 
springy leaps being as suggestive of flight as 
anything could be. 

A cousin to the White-tail, or perhaps a 
diminutive offshoot of the same species, was 
the little known Fan-tail — so called by the old 
plainsmen because of its excessively large, white 
plume-like tail which was much larger pro- 
portionally than the plume of the White-tail. 
This deer was not larger than a setter dog but 
stood considerably higher on its slim little legs. 

In color, build, shape of horns and everything 
else it was a counterpart of the White-tail of the 
timber and river bottoms, though it was pro- 
portionally more dainty in build — indeed, I 
think it was by far the daintiest, most fragile 
looking and beautiful of all North American 


GRACEFUL, SHY AND MOST BEAUTIFUL OF NORTH AMERICAN ANIMALS 


animals I have ever seen, and I am familiar 
with most of them from the walrus to the 
peccary. 

The Fan-tail inhabited the hills, usually well 
up toward the summit, and was a creature of 
the thickets just as the White-tail was at home 
in the lower river bottoms. It was never 
seemingly much afraid, but it was also shy and 
would dodge about in the same thickets with 
you for an hour and keep out of sight all the 
time. 

Inyan Kara Mountain and other high out- 
lying peaks of the Black Hills were favorite 
haunts of these dainty animals. I saw a full- 
grown buck that was killed on Inyan Kara in 
1890. The horns were exactly the shape of 
White-tail horns except they were flattened 
more up and down on the beam. They measured 
eight inches along the curve of the beam from 
base to tip and carried, I think, five spikes. 

The outlying, isolated mountainous ridges 
east of the Rockies in Montana and Wyoming 
were all more or less populated by Fan-tail deer, 
as every old range rider knows. The Fan-tail 
Hills in Montana are named for the species 
which is probably extinct or nearly so by this 
time. 

The Black-tail and Mule-deer are so closely 
allied that only a scientist could tell the dif- 
ference. Plainsmen called them both ‘Black- 
tail,” which meant a stocky, short and round- 
bodied deer with short, rather stocky legs and 
neck, and large, branching, distinctly forked 
horns instead of the curved horns with upright 
spikes worn by the White-tail. 

Scientists, I believe, give to the deer we 
used to call ‘“ Mountain Black-tail,” the name 
of ‘‘Mule-deer”’; and the deer we used to call 
just plain “Black-tail,” the scientists call by 
the same name with “Columbian Black-tail” 
named as a sub-species inhabiting only the 
wooded Pacific Northwest. 

This so-called ‘‘Mule-deer” or ‘Mountain 
Black-tail,” as we called it, was common in 
the arid country east of the Rockies from Texas 
to Montana, and east of the mountains to within 
a hundred miles of the Missouri, to my personal 
knowledge. This was the stocky, short-bodied, 
compactly built deer with the branching, forked 
horns and a small, black-edged tail. It was an 
open country species ranging the broken country. 
We found them among the “Badlands,” the 
cut-bank canyons, sandhills and in any rough, 
hilly country. They were easily killed, not at 
all afraid of man, and were almost as curious in 
disposition as the antelope that inhabited the 
same range with them more or less. They 
never drank bad water, while antelope and 
coyotes would drink anything wet. We always 
knew when we found “sweet” (that is, non- 
alkali or non-salt or non-alum, etc.) water springs, 
because the Black-tail deer always drank at 
such springs and any water a deer would drink 
was safe for man to drink also. Most of the 
plains water is alkaline. 

This “ Mule-deer” Black-tail was the best 
venison of all the deer tribe and was killed for 
food more than any other species. They still 
exist in the mountains and rough Badland 
country of the West along with the real “scien- 
tific’? Black-tail which is like the Mule-deer in 
horns and habits but much larger bodied and 
more gracefully built, being like the White-tail 
in this respect. It is also more of a timber deer. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


WALTER E. BOTELER AND FOUR OF THE ACTIVE MEMBERS OF HIS 


BANDS OF MERCY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BANDS OF MERCY “CARRY ON” 


MORE devoted or enthusiastic promoter 
of the Band of Mercy idea than Mr. 
Walter E. Boteler of Baltimore, Md., would 
be hard to find. Though an invalid for nearly 
fifteen years he has been a zealous worker for 
the past twelve in behalf of children and animals. 
Mr. Boteler’s methods are worthy of the 
highest commendation. They might well be 
adopted wherever Bands of Mercy are started. 
It has been his aim to perfect ways and means 
to sustain and perpetuate an interest in his 
organizations. To this end he has trained the 
membership of his Bands not only in kindness 
to animals but also in the care of the sick and 
injured, the use of bandages, and other kinds 
of hospital and emergency work. 

Over sixteen hundred girls and a few boys 
“carry on” these useful and humane activities. 
The Bands meet once a week throughout the 
year at the various churches and have given 
many public exhibitions of their work in first 
aid. Mr. Boteler personally conducts the 
training classes and during all the years has 
served as organizer, director and instructor 
without compensation. 


NEW BAND IN CANADA 


R. R. S. MASON of the General Board 
of Religious Education of the Sunday 
School Commission of the Church of England in 
Canada, Toronto, writes us that two columns 
each week in the Sunday School story paper, 
having a circulation of 40,000 copies, are de- 
voted to Band of Mercy work, and that a 
special pledge card has been prepared for use 
by the children. The button badge, ““Be Kind 
to Animals,” is also being used in this move- 
ment, which promises to add many thousands 
of children in Canada to the army of Band of 
Mercy children. 


MY MONGREL PUP 


ELMA ROBERTS WILSON 


OF all the greelings I have had 
Since I came back from France, 
The one that made me happiest 
And caused my heart to dance, 
Was the one I had from Romeo, — 
Romeo is my dog — 
His greeting was so genuine 
My heart “slipped up a cog.” 


Of course, I have no women folk, 
I’m a lonely bachelor man, 
But I’ve surely gathered scores of friends(?) 
Who my two medals scan, 
Then suddenly recall the days 
When they knew me “‘so well,” 
And immediately rush off to find 
Someone whom they can tell. 


With Romeo ’tis different, — 
He’s just a mongrel pup, 
And would have frozen on the sireets 
Had I not picked him up; 
His tail don’t run quile true to form, 
His breed could not be guessed, 
One ear droops down dejectedly 
As though it needs a rest. 


But HE don’t ask me where I fought, 
What medals I have won, 

Nor bask in the reflection 
Of courageous things I’ve done; 

He simply takes me as I am, 
Though I be down or up 

The love of Romeo is the same, — 
God bless my mongrel pup! 


GENTLENESS and cheerfulness, these come 
before morality; they are the perfect virtues.” 
STEVENSON 


The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secrelary 
E. A. Maryort, Slate Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society wii! send to 


every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and ‘he name 
and post-office address of the president who has seen duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 


addresses, reports, etc. 
3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
Send forqprices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Ninety-five new Bands of Mercy were re- 
ported in August. Of these 43 were in Ken- 
tucky; 38 in Connecticut; five in Texas; four 
in Maine; three in Canada; and two in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Total Number Bands of Mercy, 120,142 
PLEASE PASS THIS ALONG 


E kind to animals whenever you have an 
opportunity, enjoins the editor of the 
Republican Journal of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Never be guilty of leaving your cat or dog, 
or any animal behind when you move from one 
place to another. It is a cruel thing to do, as 
the animal is likely to starve to death. Cats 
or dogs that have had homes and the attention 
of the members of the family, suffer from lone- 
liness as well as from hunger and thirst.: It isa 
mean, cowardly act to desert helpless animals, 
which have always been fed and cared for, to 
find food for themselves. It is not always pos- 
sible for them to do so, and they often die a 
lingering death from starvation and neglect. 
“Be Kind to Animals,” as a motto for every 
school room in the United States conspicuously 
and constantly displayed by teachers upon 
wall or blackboard, will go far and help greatly 
towards inculcating a spirit of kindness to animals 
and educating humanely the boys and girls who 
are to be future citizens of this country. 


BIRD WITH A TWELVE-FOOT TAIL 


HE bird with the longest tail comes from 

Japan. Some of them have tails as much 
as twelve feet long. When they go for a walk 
in the open air they are accompanied by special 
train-bearers who keep the tail from touching 
the ground. It is a variety of the barndoor 
fowl. In the same way that pouters and fan- 
tail pigeons have been developed from the 
common pigeon in Europe, the long-tailed cocks 
are reared in Shinowara, a village on the island 
of Skikoku. They are kept in long, thin cages, 
lighted at the top. The bird naturally remains 
perched at the top with its graceful tail hanging 
down. If they have to travel they are put in 
long, narrow boxes, the tail being crushed as 
little as possible. This tail is much stronger 
than that of the ordinary cock. The feathers 
of the wings are very long, too, and grow down 
from three to four feet, giving the tail a very 
bushy appearance. — Kind Words 
A FARMER wrote as follows to a distinguished 
scientific agriculturist, to whom he felt under 
obligations for introducing a variety of swine: 
“Respected Sir: I went yesterday to the cattle 
show. I found several pigs of your species. 
There was a great variety of hogs, and I was 
astonished at not seeing you there.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


LITTLE DOG JACK 
ANNA B. BENSEL 


ERE is the collar of little dog Jack, 
But its winsome owner will not come back. 
He wandered off on a winter day 
To find a land where little dogs play. 


We miss him, as over the house we go, 
With his eager pattering to and fro. 
He sits no more at the window high 
To watch the people as they pass by. 


O little dog Jack, you have gone away: 

I wonder much where your small feet stray! 
You have taken our fondest thoughts with you, 
And half the heart of your mistress, too. 


HER LITTLE DOG HAS A “SWEET” TOOTH 


A KIND AND CLEVER BOY 


HIS is a little story of a poor old horse and a young and 

bright school-boy, as told in The Little Animals’ Friend, 
London. The boy was known to be interested in and fond of all 
animals, and when a school-fellow told him that this particular 
horse he thought looked so miserable was often beaten by his 
master, he thought he would try to find out all about it, and see 
how true it was. So he got himself hired by the driver to help him 
on his rounds, and he soon found out that the horse was badly 
treated, especially at night in the dark roads where no passers-by 
could see. He talked to the man, and asked him not to beat 
his horse; but it was no use, so he did the wisest thing in tell- 
ing a member of the local Royal S.P.C.A., and then the in- 
spector was sent to the man. And the end of it all was that a 
kind person bought the old horse, and sent him to a happy 
country field to enjoy an old-age pension for the rest of his life. 


- always were a help and comfort!” 


ZAZA AGAIN 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


DEAR ME, there goes my thimble!’’ exclaimed Aunt 

Louisa, as she took another one from her work-basket 
and placed it on her finger. ‘And this one doesn’t fit! O 
Zaza, | wish you would bring missy her thimble!” 

No sooner were the words uttered than Zaza, the beautiful 
spaniel, sprang from her basket-bed, where she had been lying, 
apparently sound asleep, and began a game of hunt-the-thim- 
ble, “‘all by her lonesome,” as the kiddies say. A moment 
more, and she had pawed the missing article from out the 
corner where it had rolled, and taking it in her mouth she 
trotted across the room and laid it in Aunt Louisa’s lap. 

“Thank you, dear Zaza!” that grateful lady cried. “You 
And Zaza, wagging her 
plumy tail, seemed to reply, “ You’re welcome!” 

One day a little kitten came to live in the house with Zaza 
and such good times as the two had, playing tag and hide- 
and-seek, till, spent and weary, they lay down close together 
for a nap. But at last the time came for the two friends to 
part, much to the dog’s sorrow, and she appeared to miss her 
little playmate very much. Sometimes, to test her powers of 
memory, her mistress, Miss Emily, would say, “Go find kitty, 
Zaza!” And then such a hunt would begin, beneath tables, 
chairs, and sofas, but all in vain. Then the disappointed 
doggie would come back to her mistress, and looking up in her 
face with a worried expression, would seem to say with her 
earnest brown eyes, “O missy, I fear you are trying to cheat 
me! Kitty has gone!” Then Miss Emily, sorry for the dog’s 
distress, would lay down her work to play with her, and pet 
her, or perhaps try to comfort her with a bit of chocolate, and 
soon all would be serene again, and Zaza her usual happy self. 

Zaza is the dog that acts as messenger between the two 
friends on the top and lower floors of the big apartment house 
in Boston, and whose picture appeared in the April number of 


Our Dumb Animals. 


HO’LL rent my house?” a bluebird cried. 
“It’s snugly finished and warm inside. 
I’m going South for a few winter weeks, 
But the sparrow’s my agent if anyone seeks.’ — Jewels 


“WE’RE READY. WHY DOESN’T HE COME?” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 
NOTES ON HORSEMASTERSHIP, Major R. S. 


Timmis. 

The best horsemen are those who by careful, 
constant study and continuous observation learn 
something new about the horse almost daily. 
Major Timmis is the author of “‘Modern Horse 
Management,”’ a treatise of high merit, compre- 
hensive and practical, issued in the early months 
of the war and commended both at home and 
abroad by horsemasters and horsemen. 

For over three years Major Timmis was with 
the cavalry in France, and the present small but 
handy volume comes in response to a request of a 
numerous horse-loving following for results ac- 
quired by the author in his long experience with 
the equine forces at the front. 

The proper care of the horse involves a knowl- 
edge of foods and feeding, conditioning and keeping 
in condition, grooming, stable construction and 
sanitation. All these subjects are treated con- 
cisely and their important bearing upon good 
horsemastership pointed out. A chapter deals 
with the barbarous fashion of docking tails and 
the inhumanity of checkreins. ‘“‘Kind treatment 
of animals,” contends this well-known _horse- 
master, “‘and the abolition of cruel fashions must 
be part of our new system of education.” 

93 pp. Is. 6d., net. Forster Groom & Co., Ltd., 
London. 


PEOPLE of good temper are not always kind 
people.” Morey 


EVERY ship looks romantic except the ship 
we are in.” EMERSON 

A GooD present to make to a friend of any 
age: a year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


CHILDREN can be interested in humane 
work by being asked to bring to school pictures 
and stories relating to animals and to make 
scrap-books which they may be allowed to 
keep or place in the school library. 


AND some folks think it’s only folks that 
count in this world.” 

“The last word of the wonder of dogs will 
never be said.” Jack Lonpon in Michael 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 

Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 

Humane societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual "$5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 


METROPOLITAN 


COAL 


General Offices: 20 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


COAL COMPANY 


A place for every paper 


A clean desk inspires 
quick and efficient hand- 
ling of work. It enables 
you to concentrate and 
think clearly on the one 
problem in hand. 

With your desk covered 
by a confusion of miscel- 
laneous papers, you cannot 
work to the best advan- 
tage. 

A Desk SYSTEM File 
will smooth out many of 
your troubles, especially 
those caused by conges- 
tion of important papers. 


It holds your 
important papers 
ready for quick 

reference. 
Systematizes your 


desk work. PAT. MARCH 25.1919 


Clears your desk for action 


esk le 


Extra compartments added as required. Made of enameled sheet steel. 
Ask for booklet, *‘How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency." 


Ross-Gould @p Sst. Louis. 


Every paper in its place 


A Desk SYSTEM File 
will pay for itself in a few 
months. Occupying a 
space no larger than a 
common wire desk basket, 
it enables you to have 
any number of indexed 
filing compartments. 


Compact, neat and re- 
fined in appearance, it 
will give an air of personal 
efficiency to your desk. 

It is an ever-ready pri- 
vate secretary, for filing 
or distributing correspond- 
ence and memorandum 
papers, covering each de- 
partment of your busi- 
ness. 


Four Compartment 
File, $5.00 


Extra Units as 
needed $1.50 each. 


REC.U.S. PAT.OFFICE 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society 
at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in bold-face are ot 
books) ; — 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 51, June, 1918-May, 1919. $1.25 
About the Horse 

Don — His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D. 

274 pp. 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 35 cents 
Black Beauty, in Spanish or Italian 
Leaflets in Spanish, write for prices. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley $ .20 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 3 cents each, or 3.00 
The Horse — Treatment of Rores, Diseases, ete..60 * 
Humane Leaflet, No. 50 


The Folly of the Blinder 30 * 


Proud Mother,” post-card, 5c. per doz.. 
Advice on Stable Management, 1.00“ « 


The Checkrein, 4 page: 


The Lady of the cm and the Delivery Horse, 
card 5 


The Cruel Over-check, card (two sides). ....... 40“ 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides)... ... 40“ 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus. $1. 25: cloth, 62 cts....... small 35 ets. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog — Its Care in Health and Disease.....60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4...... 5 * 
Dan's Faithful Friend... 
What the Chained Dog 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp. ills. .. .cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 30 cts........ paper 15 ets, 
Save the Birds, post-card $ = per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, Nos. 1 and 2....... 
How the Birds Help the Farmer....... 3 a 
The Air-gun and the Birds....... 
An Appeal to Every Woman... 
About the Cat 
The Cat — Its Care in Health and Disease. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve .......... 50 « 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c. per doz....... 40“ 3 ~ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston,150 pp. boards, 75 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 30 cts............... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 30 cts. .paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts......... paper, 15 cts. 
The Minor Minor Prophets....... . .£3.00 per 100 
The Cruelties of Trapping. 2.00 “ 

What is the Jack London Club........-.. 
Foreword from ‘‘ Michael Brother of Jerry”...1.00 “ “ 


How to Kill Animals pet aa 8 pp 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Cattle 
Directions for the Care of Swine ....... 


Rules for the Care of * 

Put Yourself in His Place (caged animals)...... 20% & 

A Word for our Woolly Friends............... 50“ 3 

Humane Education 
Kind to Animals,” each 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. . .cloth, 25 cts. 


paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 
cloth, 75 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless for Schools, etc... .cloth, 75 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. ‘Angell, $2. re per 100 


Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals...... 

Need of Humane Education Societies a 
Methods of Forming Them................. 50“ @ 

Humane Day Exercises for 1919 ............ 1.50 “ @ 

Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Man the Animals’ God 30° 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp.1. 4 + 
A Talk with the Teacher. 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley............+ 30 
Festival of Tender 50 
Physiology in Our Public Schools, Dr. on 
Whipping Children at Home and in School. 50“ & 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance......... ie. 
The Coming 30 “ 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy....... 25 
Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” buttons............. $1.00 per 100 
Buttons — white star on blue ground, with gilt E 
letters and border, one cent each.......... 1.00 “ 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts. ..... small, - cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). * 00 a 100 
Songs of Happy L.fe (with music)............ ach 40 cts. 
Band of Mercy membership card..........- $ “40 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy.............+++ 50 ° 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
Back Bay Station, Bostoa 


180 Longwood Avenue 


Try Kindness — It Pays (mule)... .. 
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